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Book Reviews m 

The Contents of the New Testament. An Introductory Course. By 
Haven McClure, Secretary of the English Council, Indiana State Teachers' 
Association. New York : The Macmillan Company. 1921. Pp. ii, 219. 

This may well be called a Bible-reading if not a Bible-studying 
age. Never before has the Bible been so carefully and so rever- 
ently studied in our high schools and colleges as now. More 
than two hundred colleges accept Bible study as credit for college 
entrance. There are over three hundred well-equipped depart- 
ments of Biblical literature and religious education in the col- 
leges themselves. Harvard requires an examination in Biblical 
literature of every candidate for the B.A. degree. The demand 
for religious instruction is greater than ever, and the work would 
proceed even faster if more qualified teachers were available. 

There is quite as much interest shown in the Old Testament 
as in the New, possibly more. The history of Israel resembles 
in some respects the history of America and has a strong fasci- 
nation for the American people. The Old Testament prophets 
were not visionary foretellers of a far-distant future. They were 
great statesmen and wise interpreters of history and of contem- 
porary conditions, with a profoundly important message appli- 
cable to our own time and experience. 

Furthermore, the Bible is now studied in ways very different 
from the old method ; not only more fully, but more naturally, 
more historically, more rationally; indeed, as other literature 
is studied. It is continually yielding up richer treasures of 
religion, of the knowledge of God and of the spiritual life, 
as well as of social, historical and political principles, and of 
literature. 

The book before us illustrates these facts in relation to the 
New Testament. It is the result of the author's classroom ex- 
perience in teaching the New Testament, not in a Sunday school 
(unfortunately we do not have such teaching in Sunday Schools), 
but as an elective English course in a public high school. The 
book furnishes a fine adaptation of the Gospel of Christianity to 
the young, and to the youthful virile element in anyone. There 
is a significant section on Christianity as a religion of the adven- 
ture of faith and hope and optimism in the service of man. The 
author gives a conservative and reverential presentation of the 
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modern view of prayer and miracles, not overthrowing either but 
showing their real meaning and value. 

In comparatively few pages, but in clear, distinct and schol- 
arly style, the principal contents, significance and bearing of 
each book, with the latest researches of the best scholars, are 
presented in a way both helpful and inspiring, giving all that one 
would need for an appreciative reading of the New Testament. 

Charles L. Wells. 

A History of the Association Psychology. By Howard C. Warren. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1921. Pp. ix, 328. 

In this book Professor Warren has performed a useful service, 
both to the professional psychologist and to the layman who takes 
an intelligent interest in psychology. Since the time of Plato the 
doctrine of association has occupied an important place in every 
systematic account of mind and its operations. For the older 
associationists the bits of meaningful stuff which go to constitute 
experience were bound together by associative ties which fur- 
nished both the continuity and the unity of mental effort and de- 
cisive action. It is an interesting story, which the author tells in 
a clear and graceful style, and if the volume does not aim to con- 
tribute largely to the elucidation of certain perplexities which arise 
when association is made to do all the work of mental synthesis, 
at least it furnishes a sympathetic account of the historical devel- 
opment of the doctrine, with a frank admission of its weaknesses. 
Since the writer acknowledges in his Preface that he is " person- 
ally quite sympathetic with the Association Psychology", one 
might suspect some bias of treatment. This happily is not in 
evidence. At most one could wish that Professor Warren had 
permitted himself some further elaborations in the way of con- 
structive criticism in order to make amends for those defects of 
the doctrine which, as he says, — 

"have always seemed attributable to the imperfect knowl- 
edge of mental data and nervous processes in past genera- 
tions, rather than to the analytic and empirical methods em- 
ployed by the school." 

Robert M. Ogden. 

Cornell University. 



